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DEPARTMENT OF NURSING EDUCATION 
Laura R. Logan, R.N., Department Editor 

Collaborators: Blanche Pfefferkorn, R.N., and Grace Watson, R.N. 

PRELIMINARY REPORT ON UNIVERSITY SCHOOLS OF NURSING 

(Continued from page 629, June Journal) 

VI. STATUS OF THE NURSING SCHOOL OR DEPARTMENT IN THE 

UNIVERSITY AND ITS DIRECTION AND CONTROL 

1. During the early experimental stages of development this 
new division of work has usually been placed under some existing 
university department. In Columbia University, the Nursing and 
Health Department has grown up in Teachers College, the School of 
Practical Arts; in Minnesota, Cincinnati, Indiana, and several other 
universities, the Nursing School has been a part of the Medical School ; 
in British Columbia, the nursing students are in the School "of 
Science, and in some other universities they are in the School of Lib- 
eral Arts. 

2. Now that the idea has been accepted and the work clearly 
defined, it is important that the nursing school or department should, 
if possible, be given an independent status in order that it may have 
freedom for development along its own lines and not be submerged 
by the inevitable pressure of other claims and other interests. 

3. Such a school or department should have a responsible head 
of its own, who will study its needs, foster its interests, and steadily 
build up its work in response to the needs of the field. The director 
or dean of such a department should undoubtedly be a nurse. She 
would need the highest educational and professional qualifications, 
together with a wide knowledge of both nursing and university work, 
good organizing ability, and the personality necessary to engage the 
support and cooperation of the university staff and to establish con- 
nections with the various university departments. The connections 
with institutions and organizations in the field are no less important 
and require a very broad grasp of modern nursing needs and condi- 
tions. 

4. Where the university nursing school is connected with a 
special hospital the director will serve as superintendent of nurses 
in the hospital. If the hospital is at some distance from the university, 
there should be some responsible officer resident in the university 
to keep up the connection between the two divisions. Where the uni- 
versity has a well organized nursing department, but no university 
hospital, this department will probably make arrangements with 
selected hospitals and visiting nurse associations in the vicinity and 
will keep in constant touch with its own students during the whole 
course of training. Where there is no organized nursing department 
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within the university, it is difficult to see how any satisfactory course 
of study and training can be developed and carried out. No new 
branch of work can flourish if it is left to the casual attention of 
officers who have no great understanding of its needs. However 
small the group of nursing students may be, they will need constant 
advice and supervision in order to keep up their interest and make 
the connections which have to be made between their college and 
hospital work. 
Cost of Maintenance : 

1. In practically all universities some tuition fees are paid by 
students. These range from almost nothing to $300 or more a year, 
but in few universities would more than one-third of the cost of 
tuition be covered by students' fees. The remainder would be pro- 
vided for through private contributions, endowments, or through 
state funds, or both. 

2. Students of a nursing school would be expected to pay the 
same fees as other students, as a rule. During the period of 
practical training in the hospital, the students' services to the 
hospital are usually considered a fair equivalent for her living 
expenses and also her tuition fees. At present there is no very satis- 
factory method of evaluating the pupil's services and the cost of her 
education in terms of dollars and cents. The financial arrangements 
for students in training are usually made between the hospital and 
the university and not by students themselves. In the five-year course, 
however, the student usually bears all the expenses of living and 
tuition fees except when she is at the hospital. 

3. State or city universities which establish departments or 
schools of nursing will usually appropriate funds for that purpose. 
In other colleges or universities, it will probably be necessary to raise 
a sum of money to endow a new department such as this. The De- 
partment of Nursing and Health at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, received an endowment of $200,000 from Mrs. Helen Hartley 
Jenkins, which has been devoted almost wholly to the cost of instruc- 
tion; Yale University is asking for a million dollars to endow the 
New Haven School of Nursing which is to be a part of Yale Uni- 
versity ; the Alumnae of the Johns Hopkins Nursing School are now 
conducting a campaign for a million-dollar endowment for buildings, 
equipment and teaching expenses; the people of Cleveland are also 
expecting to start a campaign for an endowment for a nursing school 
to be connected with the Western Reserve University. 

4. Where buildings and equipment are already available, a 
smaller endowment would make it possible to begin a department of 
this kind, but it should be clearly understood that no plan for a nursing 
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school or even an affiliation should be undertaken without assur- 
ance that the funds are available to put it on a basis which will com- 
mand respect for its work and a good promise of development. 

5. The nursing school or department will usually be able to draw 
upon other departments for a large share of its theoretical work. 
Sometimes this is given without expense to the department, but in 
some cases it is paid for on a regular basis. Nursing schools may get 
their science from the College of Liberal Arts, or the Medical School, 
nutrition and cookery from the Department of Home Economics, psy- 
chology from the Department of Education, and social science from 
the Department of Sociology. It will usually be necessary to have 
some adaptation of the regular college subjects to meet the special 
needs of the nursing group. The subjects dealing directly with nurs- 
ing will have to be given by the Department of Nursing itself, which 
will probably have to provide also for certain technical subjects not 
already represented in the college curriculum. 

6. An appropriate estimate of the actual costs of instruction to 
the university Would not be less than $100 per student per year, and 
under present conditions, with high overhead expenses, it would prob- 
ably be a great deal more. The cost to the student varies a good deal, 
depending on the location of the university and the fees charged. It 
would range from $500 to $1,200 a year including maintenance. 
Courses of Study: 

1. The length of the combined academic and professional course 
generally agreed upon is about five years. The college years are 
about eight months in length. The hospital years are eleven months, 
allowing one month for vacation. By making greater use of. the sum- 
mer terms, it may be possible to reduce the total length of the course 
somewhat. 

2. The arrangement varies. Some universities require the first 
three years for college work, followed by two years of hospital train- 
ing. Others require the first two years in college work, then two 
years of general hospital training, then one year of specialized work 
which may be partly in the college and partly in the hospital or visit- 
ing nurse association. There are still other variations, as seen in the 
summary at the end. 

3. It does not seem to be desirable to make specific recommenda- 
tions about the exact order to be followed, but the following points 
should be considered : 

(a) The students' interest. — How can it best be sustained 
through the whole course? 

(b) The value to her of both college and hospital work. — How 
can she get the maximum out of both? 
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(c) The desirability of specialization within the period as- 
signed. — Some people advocate the basic professional course 
only before graduation with a period of specialization after. 
This might make it possible to shorten the combined course 
to four years. 

(d) Possible adjustments to meet the need of graduate nurses 
who wish to work for the degree. — Some universities allow 
the preliminary academic work to be taken later in such 
cases. 

4. The subjects given in the first two (or three) years are 
mainly prescribed academic subjects, including the pre-nursing sci- 
ences. There is considerable variation in different universities, but 
the following would be considered as practically essential: Modern 
Language, English, History, Chemistry (Physics, if possible), Gen- 
eral Biology or Zoology, Anatomy and Physiology, Bacteriology, Hy- 
giene and Sanitation, Psychology, Sociology or Economics, and Phys- 
ical Education. 

5. If at all possible it is desirable to include also in this early 
college period (second year) the regular preparatory subjects which 
are required as soon as the student enters the hospital. Some of these 
may be given in the summer if necessary. Nutrition and Cookery, 
Elementary Materia Medica, Elementary Nursing and Hospital 
Housekeeping, and History of Nursing. 

6. It is suggested that the student should, if possible, spend a 
part of the summer (possibly one month) between her first and sec- 
ond college years in the hospital in order to get a general idea of the 
work and test her fitness for it. It would eliminate the unfit girl 
before she goes any further and would increase the interest and 
understanding of the acceptable students, who will gain a good back- 
ground for their second year's work. 

7. After her preparatory subjects are all completed, the student 
will enter the hospital (probably in the second summer) and will be 
ready to go on with the regular professional curriculum in the fall. 
The subjects which are generally accepted as necessary in any good 
nursing school, are outlined in "The Standard Curriculum of Schools 
of Nursing." It would be assumed, however, that a university school 
would be able to set a rather higher standard than that of the average 
nursing school, particularly in extending the number of hours. All 
the main courses such as Materia Medica, Medical Nursing, Surgical 
Nursing, Obstetrical Nursing, etc., should be raised to at least two 
point or 30 hour courses, while the shorter series of lectures might be 
grouped together to make a standard college course. 

8. By the end of the second year of hospital training, the student 
should know which of the main branches of nursing work she is most 
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interested in, and, if specialization at this point is considered de- 
sirable, she will elect her final year accordingly. If it is public 
health nursing, she will probably spend about half the year in study- 
ing the fundamental principles, and the other half in practical work 
in the field. If it is teaching or supervising work, in hospitals, she 
should follow a somewhat similar programme, except that her practi- 
cal experience will be in the hospital, assisting in the teaching and 
supervision of the preliminary classes and, if possible, getting some 
practice as head nurse on the wards. 

9. The practical experience or field work should be carefully 
arranged in order to insure a properly balanced and varied pro- 
gramme, and in order to see that the students' needs are met so far as 
at all possible throughout. Whatever excuses may be offered for the 
ordinary hospital in its use of student nurses, a university school of 
nursing would be expected to place the educational interests of its 
students first, and to see that whatever supplementary forces are 
necessary for the work of the hospital will be supplied, without draw- 
ing on its student body for unnecessary services. The same condi- 
tions would be expected in a visiting nurse association which offers 
training to student nurses. 

10. An essential requirement of all such practice work which is 
to be really educational, is the employment of competent supervisors 
who are really educators and not just "foremen" of a group of work- 
ers. It is unnecessary to say that they should all be registered nurses 
with high educational qualifications. Such supervisors should be con- 
sidered a part of the university staff and there may be need for coordi- 
nators as well to go between the university and the hospital and tie 
up the one constantly with the other. 

University Credit: 

1. The basis of credit in most American colleges is the point sys- 
tem, in which 1 point represents one hour of class or lecture work 
weekly for a period of about 15 weeks (one semester) or two hours 
of laboratory work for the same time. The average credit given for 
one year of college work will be from 30 to 36 points. The require- 
ment for the A.B. or B.S. degree on this basis is about 124 points or 
approximately four college years. 

2. Where the college year is divided into trimesters or quarters 
instead of semesters, the value of the point is changed but the total 
requirement for the degree remains practically the same in total 
hours. 

3. The basis of credit for nursing courses would be exactly the 
same as for other college courses, on condition that they measure up 
to the standards already outlined for college work. 

4. It is mort difficult to find a basis of credit for the practical 
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work of the hospital. No matter how valuable we may conceive this 
practical work to be, no college would allow any large proportion of 
its credits for the degree to be assigned to any highly specialized form 
of technical work, whether it be music or art or physical training, or 
nursing. Some universities are allowing 1 point for each month of 
supervised practice in the hospital, which gives a minimum of from 22 
to 24 points for the two years' hospital training, exclusive of all the 
class and lecture work during that period. Experience in a visiting 
nursing association would be on the same general basis. It would 
seem to be advisable to limit the credit allowed for practical experi- 
ence to about 30 points, at most, out of a total of 124 points for the 
degree. 
University Recognition; Degrees and Diplomas: 

1. Universities award various kinds of degrees, some standing 
for academic distinctions and some for professional qualifications. 

2. The A.B. degree (Bachelor of Arts) of most colleges and uni- 
versities is generally understood to represent the older standards of 
a liberal education with the main emphasis on such subjects as Litera- 
ture, Language, History and Philosophy. 

3. The B.S. degree (Bachelor of Science) came with the in- 
creased emphasis on Biology, Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, and 
other sciences. In several colleges, it has come to be used to cover 
various branches of applied science, such as Agriculture, Household 
Science and sometimes teaching. 

4. The professional degrees may or may not be built on the A.B. 
or the B.S. degrees. Some of the familiar professional degrees are 
M.D. (Doctor of Medicine), Ph.G. (Graduate in Pharmacy), C.E. 
(Civil Engineer). Occasionally the professional symbol is added to 
the B.S., as in B.S.Ag. (Bachelor of Science in Agriculture) . 

5. In giving a degree to nursing students, a university may give 
one of its general degrees (B.S. or A.B.) or may give a special 
degree in nursing (B.N. or G.N.) which would indicate that the 
student had won a recognized standing in nursing, but would not 
necessarily indicate that she had received the fundamentals of a 
general college training in English, Literature, Language, etc. The 
general preference seems to be for the B.S. degree which has a recog- 
nized standing in many fields, accompanied by a diploma which testi- 
fies to the special professional training. 

6. The M.S. (Master of Science) and A.M. (Master of Arts) 
degrees would be given to students who have already won their A.B. 
or B.S. degrees, possibly before entering training. This usually re- 
quires one full year of college work of an advanced grade which may 
be devoted partly to advanced work in nursing subjects, and partly 

to required academic subjects. 

(To be continued.) 



